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During ^he ras^ 15 yf?a rs^ most styri^ac d*^alinq wi^h 



cc»»un ica ticn and conflict in orqan izat i')nal s^ttin. s hav^^ U5*^d r\ 
fcarqaininq con^pxt while int€qiatinq assuapticns frcm qam*^ ♦'h-^ory^ 
infornaticr piocessinq, dpv^lopien t al apDroach<?s^ ariu systpm? th'-cry 
into ♦h^ir r^^^^arch deslqns. These £tudi?s also reflect fonr 
ccBiunica ticn topic areas^ includinq npt^ork and channel 
coiiun icat ion, control of inforiaticnr perception of mpssaq*^?^, and 
cc»Bun ica ticn ftrat<>qies. The ?;tudics all in*:f^qrate conflict 
coBiun icat ion with cooperation ari conflict, such that ^:;omo 
ccnunlca ticn patterns emorq*^. Comun icat ion that promotes 
coopora^-ion is fdce to face and free of iistcrticn, shows inrr^a'-^d 
atrailablity a rd information disclosure, provides norr* concessicrj? ^nl 
proposal^?, and contains prciisps, reccaienda^ions , positive l^nauiq^-, 
ard cper-ondel questions. Conmun icat :on that leads ^o comp^^iticr 
contain*; inadequa-^e conflict oancnenent practices, insufficient 
pxchanqe of inforaatior, threats frca low- tc hiqh-pow^r 
participants, i neon pa ti bl p'^rsonal styles and power levels, 
irrelevant arguaen^s, forcing, withholdiag, c cm f remising , fTciil 
qa2e, and close proiimity. since net hodo loqica 1 a-d theoretical 
'^pf iciencies have hindered neaninqful qrowth in this sublpct ar^.^, a 
tultid iiers icnal approach nay b« warranted in future research, "^uch 
an approach would ^e^t for in t'^^ract ion eff^^'cts aircnq such variabl^r^ 
a«; position power, message s^rateqles, and tyf^^ of conflict 
situaticr, (-L) 
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This paiK-r focuses on a review of literature frcm l?f>5 to thr present 
that explains the role of canrTunicaV ion in conflict and conflict nvmavjencnt 
primarily frcn on organizational [x^rsfxjctive. The papxjr confusts of t:\rtv> 
major sections: 1) Intjroduction of tlxx^rotical assumf)tions that are 
made about conflict and the role of cormunication in conflict situations, 
2) Discussion of the relevant literature, and 3) Criticism of s{xx:ific and 
qcneral ocmjx^nejits of the literature and suggestions for future research. 
The paper's major section, tho Jiscussion of the litcratuie, consists of 
works that are theoretical, cmt^irical, and applied in nature. The 
literature is classified into four categories: perceptions of messages and 
cormunication, control of information, channels and networks of caTl^unica^.ion, 
and strategies of ocmnunication in conflic\:s. 
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Conflict, like power, I5 a frequently used and oft abused concept In the 
social sciences. This abuse stems. In part, from equa.ln^j It with such terms 
as dlSiTrtement , hostility, comoetl tlon-cooperatlon » controversy, tension, and 
incompatibility. In particular, rink's (196fl) review of the cunflict litera- 
ture Illustrate^ the lack of concensus amono researchers reqardln»j the dis- 
tinctions between conflict and Its related concepts. Vhll* scholars recognize 
the futility of se!ect1nrj from this mosaic a slnqle definition of conflict, 
many of them acknowledq^ that the use of conflict In a qener^c sense to In- 
corporate qoals, emotions, perceptions, behaviors, strateqles, and outcomes 
contributes to the theoretical muddle which characterizes the state of the 
art In th» conflict literature (Thomas, 117f). 

In addition to conceptual confusion, discussions of Uct are plaqued 
with a seemlnqly Incurable malaise of emphasizing cither t^ ':onstruct1 ve or 
the destructive effects of conflict. Thus, scholars become embroiled in an 
Interminable controversy on the evaluative dimension of conflict. Such prac- 
tice, in turn, overlooks the normalcy of conflict and underscores outcomes as 
tne salient criterion for determlnlnq the effectiveness of a conflict. For 
example» research on *w1n-wln' ^'ersus 'win-lose* or fixed-su versus variable 
sum approaches to conflict generally examines outcomes as Indices of effective 
conflict manaqement (Hawes and Smith, 1973). 

In recen: years, thouqh, some theorists have arqued that conflict Is not 
only Inevitable but also aids orqanlzaMons In promotinq Intra-qroup coheslve- 
ness and sr'ildarlty (Coser, HS^); In rnalntalninq ^ balance of power between 
opposinq forces (Slake and Mouton, 19^4); In qeneratinq creative approaches 
to problem solvinq (Hall, 1971); and In Identlfyinq problems which reqjlre 
orqanlzatlonal chanqe (Litterer, HSG). This pfrsooctl ve , then, treats con- 
flict as a condition whi "h must be manaqed rather than one which should be 
el1r.:1nated or avoHed (Deutsch, 1971). 

f^esearch on conflict and conflict resolution has qenerated a massive ar- 
ray of theoretical and empirical literature which cjts across all dlscioHnes 
In the social sciences. Althouqh this literature provUei Inslqhts for under- 
standing conflict In orqanlzatlonal sett1^qs. the lack of inteqratlon and sys- 
tematic classification of this material hinders transfer of knowledqe and 
theoretical development. Moreover, the few sources that review and synthesize 
this diverse literature fall to explicate the role of com'nunlcatlon In orqanl- 
zatlonal conflict (Thomas, 197^;, r)ondy, 19^7; f^obbins, 1 974). 

Hence, this paper alms to classify, review, and critique the role of co-n- 
munlcatlon In conflict situations wlihln orqanlzatlonal settlnqs. Several 
quidellnes qovem selection of literature Included In this Interpretive review. 
First, In addition to empirical literature In the rirea of orqanlzatlonal 



conflict, we lnc1uli» «rt1t1<»% an^ ^mk\ which provMr conc«ntu«l dl^ru^'Jon^ 
or ipol1c*tton% of conflict m«n«i#ment nrlnclpUs or ttr4ttq1t$, fi>tl that 
this d^scrlptlvf literature provlrlen researchers and practitioners with heur- 
Istlc direction for qeneratlnq hypotheses and testing models of conflict. 

Secondly, we restrict our search primarily to literature published be- 
tween nfiS and ]^71, ConslderInT the Mdth of the conflict 'Material, we 
feel compelled to narrow the scope of our search while nrovldlnq readers with 
current trends In the field. Thus, it se^ms lore appropriate to limit the 
dates of publication than to restrict our search to specific Journals or 
d1*;c1pllnes. Also, we rely on primary sources rather than choosln'- textbooks 
or other secondary sources on conflict In corporate settlnqs. 

Third, we e^clule articles on conflict which fall to Include communica- 
tion as a llrect or ln<*lrect Indlce of thf> conflict process. Communication 
In this >.^nse, r^*fers to messaies. Information, strateiles, or means of ex- 
chanr]lnT Ideas and opinions In conflict situations. In some Instances, how- 
ever, this rol^ Is based on our Interoretatl on rather tiian on a report In thr 
article. Moreover, we eliminate role conflict research since It seems '^ore 
lermane to role theory than to conflict literature. 

Finally, we conur with Thomas (n7ft) that research in sm^ll groups, 
lamlni, international relations, an^J political conflicts yields 'concepts and 
ln$l<jhts of Treat potential relevance to the study of conflict In orianl^a- 
tlonal settings' (p. Thus, we Incorporate into this review selectel 

literature from other social science arenas. However, the h.jU of the sotirr**s 
Included n this essay cantor on conflict natt*»rns a*; ^iDoliel to organisational 
envl ronmen ts . 

This paper Is divided Into three sections: 1} a r.*v1ew of the role of 
communication as depicted In theoretical perspectives and -models of organiza- 
tional conflict; 2) a synthesis of current descriptive, enplrlcal. and applied 
literature on communication In orqanlzatlonal conflict. This literature Is 
classified Into four categories of communication In conflict situations-- 
channel and network patterns, control of Information, perception of '^essaqes 
and verbal and nonverbal strateqles, an j 1) a crliliue of the conceptual and 
'npfhodoloqlcal trends In this area of orT^nlzatlonal communication research. 
This o^per will then conclude .vlth suiqestlons for future 1 nvestl nati ons . 

Theoretl cal Persp ect i ves of Organizational Co n^l le t : 

Althouih organizational scholars allude to the theoretl'^al models which 
underglrd their notions of conflict, no Investigator presents a full-scale 
Inventory of these models. This section examines five t )eo»^cri i »-al perspec- 
tives of nr Mnlzatlonal conflict, vhe assumptions t^zl u.:jer11e each, the 
locjs or pMce wher communication ani conflict reside, and the role of ^. i-^- 
m?jn1cat1on within each model. 

Much of the literature on organizational confllcc rollows a contextual 
or situational perspective whereby researchers specify the ilf^^rent ">rian1- 
zaMonal environment? In which conflict occurs, e.o., 1 abor-^anaienent ne^n- 
tlatlons, supervisory-subordinate conflict, 1itra and Inter-departmental 
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conflict, within thti r^me of r^fortnci*, Por ty propotei thret m<i lor 

c1i«stl of oriinliitlonil conflict* ^^Sltl^JP'J (inflict tHrtwftn dtDHrl^ntntt 
or fnttrtft qroupt 1« competition for Vc4irc«^ rerw^rh . hurtiucrit 1 c , %up»rvl%or. 
iiubordtnatt controvtrty or othtr conflicts ilon? th^ cHVfn-oT/coinnind 
iltm from itttmpt% to control heh^vlor, 4n<J sj'jk^^^m^, conflicts icn^^r^ted h/ 
coordination probltmn, prlnarlly In 4 horl rontVl ff rtrctlon . 

Althouqh Pondy'% cittqory system It conceptually Intrliutn^j, thi» buU vif 
or^inUatlonil conflict rtttarch falU Into tht Citeiory of barfjalnlni (si^t 
Tablt 1). Th1» phenomena Itadi to rtpeated question 0^ what dlitlniulshi!! 
conflict from controversy ')r dlsaqr- i<»nt^ Art bureaucratic and system cate- 
gories classified as conflicts or as differences of opinion? Thus, scholars 
who present taxonomies of conflict b^sed on envl ron^rental settings frequently 
focus on distinctions between contents rather tSan on definitions of conflict. 
Th^ purpose or type of conflict within each content sunplants the Issue of 
the nature of conflict. 

Moreover, few theorists undertake the hurden of proof to demonstrate that 
the process of conflict actually differs from one context to ^mother. Hence, 
the (JevVTopment of a construct within this approach Is reli^qated to th^ very 
lo'^est level of abstraction (Miller and IHons, ^71). 

Tor the most part, com-nunlcallon within this approach do<?s not Dlay .1 
salient role, unless It aids In lellneatlnq the somewhat arh\trary distinc- 
tions amonq conflict situations. As M111f»r M^71) notes In his critique of 
the contextual approach to Interpersonal c jnlcatlon, . , the situational 
approach largely Ignores quantitative tin) Itdtlv** chanoes In the nature 
and outcomes of a communicative transa-'ri a^'i In the developing relationship 
between the communicators" (p. H^). 

The second most prevalent perspec!!vt. fir researcners who study or'^.inl- 
zatlonal conflict Is qame theory and Its psycholoqlcal countcrparts-*soc1a1 
exchange and stimulus-response. Game theor/, as Rapoport (lO^S) explains, 
alms to discover loqlcal structures Inherent fn a variety of conflicts and to 
describe these structures In mathematical terns. Tjslcally, qame theorists 
operate from assumptions of 1) rational 1 ty^-knowled^e of qoals, strateqlc al- 
ternatives, possible outcomes of choices, and utilities or values associated 
with each outcome; 2) hedonlsm-.thc belief that competitors are motivated to 
'raxlmlze qalns and to minimize losses; and 1) Intentional 1 ty--the belief that 
the resolution of conflict Is a strateqlc. Intentional process ^Stelnfatt and 
filler, n74; 'lerqen, H^O). The locus of conflict for qame theory nodels Is 
competition based upon rationality and utility of outcomes, 

A similar perspective and one which foms the foundation ^ \r the clarisl- 
cal Prisoner's Dllemna qame Is Thibaut ani Kelly's social exchanqc theory. 
This aoproach treats conflict as an Hpllcit or exnllclt exchange of rewards 
and costs. The critical variables In detAmininq the outco'^e of a conflict 
are the negotiator's comparison levels, i.e , attractiveness of rf^^ar^i^, and 
the deoree to which each participant has fate or behavioral control over the 
other (lerqen, lOS'^). 

Research which employs zero-sum, non-zero sun, or mlxed-notlve variations 
the Prisoner's Ollemm.i qa^e Incorporate assunotlons which unde^'llr? qame 
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thfary «n4 -.nc1.»l «»f»i4niif. mo(^)%. Moref)wi»r. other ori^nlm lonal fheorUtt 
e*P4nd on lh#ory «ttui<ipt tan« to pottuUt* unJUtrrUI, nl«#fl. «nj bl . 

Ut»ri1 pow«r ty%r»m% U ori*n 1 1« 1 1 on<i1 confUcti fnono««, IIV,), i«m»<J«U of 

«nij Inc^ntfvf $»ructgre% ^hlch influonri^ conflict b^hivtor (Tnrvii. H)^^). 

[n theoretic *norf#U, Cfwiun f C4t Ino U thi^ viihlrif for 1nforfi4t lor» 

eic^init 4eK>ut cost%. ^tnit<i>%, «r>d choicirf. but mor** Impnrlanll y . it t>»r. 
forms llrilfTlcal 1/ to fvtrtiMin one's onoon#n^ throa7h intHM«Hon, bribf^ry. 
b#h4ivior fnodlfl cation, inl tnvl ronmifnti! ii«nioiwf>#nt fnonom*. n7«). Thui , 
comnwnlcition p^rfr^rrw ^ •^^nlpuUtf functloi wl!hin this I>i»rspi>cf 1 . 
ffvfr. 4 numbtr of rtsi»irchers i*ho i»««r^lne conflict frm th1$ vitwpnlnt contrnl 
for communication by r^Urictin^ ^no or access to 'n^ss^^ies rather fh^n t#»st* 
ini for tffects of rers'MSivij strate^ifs. 

fven thouih a m^hrity of bariainini an'1 n*»^fit1 at f on studies n^f^rfitf^ frnn 
t^K perspective, rp*.r arc')0r% see-) ii ssat i sf let i^ith ^a-ne-theoreMc treat^<»nt% 
of conflict and co^nmun i cat ion (Miller an^l <;i'nons. 1^71). Specifically, ^a^e 
theorists, while developing riqo^ous mathematical models, fail to account for 
the decree of risk or uncertainty prevalent in conflict situations, ^atl to 
incorporate decision modes has-^d on incomplete infor^^^ation and nonrational 
motives: fail to account for modifications in outcomes and utilities which 
^•volye durlnr, the interaction, and fall to incorporate t'^usf Uvels. relation. 
Shii factors, and other inputs into the neiotlatlon proc *^ - !fMwfS an^ '^mlth. 
r>n). In effect, lamo-theoretic molels ^cem inappropri, ''nr ((««ami ,inn com- 
munication in conflict ituation^. 

The third theoretical perspective*, infon^iation processlm. treats convict 
as a stimulus-response phenomena surroundel by such conc#fpt^ ai inf'ntional ity . 
pe-ception. and valje-laden effects In this perspe^-ti ve. c'*mmunl..ation may 
caus*^ conflict throuih stoppaies and breakdowns or ironically. ;iay serve as a 
medium for resolving conflicts, i.e.. the notion that increased ommunlcatlon 
may 1 'ad to reduced hostility '?uben. 1171, Mawe^ and 'Imith. n75). 

fven when research in this area ocuse*: on semantic difficulties, noise or 
listener distortion, repression or jroiiuity of Information, infomation pro- 
cessin; models generally present a linear, cause-effect representation o^ both 
conflict and communication (Ruben. 1175; Pobblns. 197^: Jandt. Wl, and 
HiP)ard. 1173). Yet. the parif cipant^* perception cf .-)nflict and their In- 
tert^retat ions of symbols an j mes<;aies affoct the ou*comi» of conflict situations 
(Ruben. n7r, ; Hammond. llfS). Mence. '^llljarl (1171) contends that an ^r)fnr^ 
matTm processing model should account for realistic differe^'res bet een back« 
irounds of neiotiators. for patternel chan^es in Derceptior, of 1 t^ms of in- 
formation, and for modifications o*" values asslinei to costs ani oalns. ThMi, 
a useful messaie-processln^ model treats conflict as a dynamic, "lantlvo. ini' 
cunulative event. 

Another factor .yhlch character i ♦ne car.e-ef^»ct ic^oi*; conflict I* 
the -evaluative dimeoslon. e.i.. are conflicts Instructive o- construcMvo^ 
What determines he functional or d>s f inc 1 1 onal nature of ronfHrt'* '^he -^orp 
tradltictal apc^'oaihes treat conflict as a -^al ''jnct Ion lr s/s*e-i or a 
'>rohlem which must be resolved ^o r^t^in psycholoil cal hA^lth onanlfa- 
tional pirtlclnants and ef<f^ ere/ o*" ori^nl .national nerS»^anrA ^oni/ 
n^7, p. 107). 



l^lfil rtceU^^d {fWiMtch, IKI. Pon^Jy, n*>n. <1r)th per>pef 1 1 yr»\ pUc» 

Of COnflff? on th© n4rMftp4nt e'^rrM r4t»i<»r th«fi on I h#» f nnt r1 but 1 00% 
of conflict to 4 Un<*r nyttem In t*\\% n«n*4f>, lonflirt 1*. function*! or 
Jyt functional to thifr ett<»ot th^t <t f4tnit4f#»% or 1ohthH% no ori40l r#! lont 
4J<lpt4t1on to fhf^ r'nvl riin^nrot . ^f^ pro li. tlylty. or It*, \rn\r )^ *.t^hHlty 
or co*n*%1 vfn<*%% ff^ufw^n, H . Pvon!/, t *^'. M , 

Th^ forth or»r%o*»ct 1 , fir* •1r^f*Mp^'^nf /|1 i;)pr)^t.h, ylrn**, ^mfllt! 4^ .1 
%f»r1i*«. )f In'rrroon^c t«^ f iit^Of*. whirh K^Ju^iHy rvolv^ Into rnf^^]\cf Afie^r 
'^ith for f>f>n1/ nViJ) .in! In^rH M);*). f*p1%oMc prorr*.-^. U 1n»«*r. 

t»<^i<»:J thr rrlaMon^hln 410^1 pirt 1 f Ip^nf *. , 

^injy*^ t/poloi/ of conflict ^t^nr^. 0 . . l.l»rn». ri^^rro 1 v^ t . ^clt. 4') 1 
-i,in1ff%?: conflict, in 1 Thvn^^' ft'^?'^) r^ro^i^^*; mvir^l . , j . . K'iu'*^ .n 1 fri^fr^ 
Mon\. «1 tfrrn^t 1 vin . behavior, ^tratru I t^Ctlcv. )utfancs, 40! 4'tfr^4th. 
rf^;^r^%t^nl jf 1 orvDrnt 4 1 anproarS'*'; *n grim 1 ;,i 1 1 'loal ron'llrt. Ton-flun 1 cat 1 on 
4ltMn :.hU p#»r%pec 1 1 vt^ rf»'.Mr% H M»havl<>r% or thr \triitco1#n 4n.j tactics 
-^f Intfractloo. 

*^»fMf"ri% t^)<?ory. or ! u« fifth r)i»r'. pr- . 1 1 vr» . roncrlvc. of conflict ^\ 4 
t/n4^1c, constant conJItlon on an or )an 1 /<$ 1 1 on - - f v1nr» -jua non of irrwth 
40 t Chanel* nrlthlo a physical ani noclal rnvl ron^nont . fn op<"i %/^tfn% nodoN. 
communication continual an^l Inrvltablf*. thu^ conflict U not a result of 
1n\:jf f 1 cl^nt Infomatlo^, hri»ak Jown^ In CO'nrsunlcatlon , or mr^^^ir #*rror 
f^ubi»n, n7f>). fnstoci, It Is a ^ran% for procesnini Inputs ancJ outputs to 
-maintain hofli#»os tas 1 s or sta*)111ty -vhllf* alaptln/^ to "^"^ssaics fron within ao'l 
0 its lie or^anl zat 1 oou ^ bounlartes. Morcov^»r, within ♦h<^ systems approach, 
1ncr#as<?1 cc-imon^catlon In not n*c**ssar11/ a SiJ'flrlent confttlon for confHct 
resolution. Jht\ Is, ?hr a'^ount a'^^J frequency of CO'^'^un 1 cat 1 on are 'nedl . 
t>y the pattf*rns, M^nl-^'^, ani ♦-ust r^lat1o"-h1i 0' oar;.*c1panf s . Thi*s . since 
^0^' :u -nuof cat f Oft anJ ron'Hct tr^ pror^-^^es. thcfr <ntP-'rcKtttao';ht n In the 
\f\^^ Is c inplei and <n1 rect 'M^^^it. ^n J ''I'^fth, l^^/l). 

"✓Ste'^s and lev^Mpiental approaches to or jani :at 1 onal conflict ar#» 
alopte :^r^'^^r^^^f by thforlsts aol critics ^f re':i»arch. Althoui*^ so'^f* fnv'^s- 
tfiat'^ s e'np^oy these ti<#o persoo' 1 1 . the SjI^ 0^ thA li-npfrl^^l Ht*»ratNr*» 
a 'here ^ to contextual. ianA t^**or/, ,n 1 fo'or^jtlon pr)ces';1n) no'^on*; if 
co*>^11ct am com*-ijn 1 ca 1 1 on . 

'Synthesis of ' jrro'>* L 1 • '^r^^ t 
on "^onnun Teat Too an f Irian IratTonaT ^on'1 \ ^t 

Althojoh the<ir five perspective-. pr»)^Hr» a ^raoework for f»*.in4ninT • 
role of co?viunf cation In oro«)n 1 ;a 1 1 oml loo^llct. so^f» s^ j11*?s in this ar^i 
cluster Into one theoretical arena ^►'IV others co'^hlno assj'^ot ions ^ro'^ 
'oreot perspectives. Th-i*; . an 1nv'»st1iator -nl ^ht hlenl ra:jse-e^^ect no*1on«; 
of In fort^a t Ion process 1 n t 4I th oi-o^* theory ass u'^pt 1 ons 0 ^ h** ion 1 s*^ . 1 nc** 
this overlap eifsts, this section f . or-jinf fn*o ^o jr cateior1«s 0^ co'^- 
•^inlcatlon channel ani nr»t4'*rt oat*<»rn';, control 0 information, o^rc**/* * '^n 
0' -nessaies, in1 co'^'^'jnlcatf on n^ri^A^lor, , *'t»h1n :>ich cat^oor/ w** '*1';':i%'; 



thi^drijflf^l (l^%t^pt 1r}fi% , ri*1e?^4'^? rr%r4rr*^ ik*^ ^ frlMtf^^t i$ ' 

fomiilon procft%1«i wri;>#ci1 v#» t^f^ 4pprd#ch 0ff©ct%, ligtfi?'^! 

tr^n^^iltlon, Infonnitton ovarlo4il» Urii#li loumi , ^n^ flow of meiii«^*t . ^nym 
t^t %Uu«t1on4ll ptnptctlvf, tmplrlcil r^ie^rch focut«$ on th«i b^riilnlni f^n* 
t#«t whllf th«^ concfptu*! 4n1 «pn*<**l Hti»r4t<tr<» covi»r% bjrf»4gcr«tU conflirt 
Thit rtvi^Tw of ttu11i>% on ni?*»#ork 401 ch^nnifU In or^^nl /it lon^l conflict 
COvtrt mo^ of CO^unUltliin, i^rl^tf^n, or^l , iulto-vUuil, cSnlri^ of 

thannnU. blocMie^ ^U'^tn ch^fync)\^ llrrttlonn in* '1o^ of -ni^n-i^i***. , ^inl 

Invi»lt ti4ton oftrn rrf.it ^o1i» 0' con-^uo 1 r 4 1 1 on 4% irontrolUl ^4|rUhU 
fjthi»r thin -)n<» -140 « {>u t 4 • r 1 or ?f',tr1 b/ l^r c«pcr(-»^ntfr . Mf*oce» >¥r«tt»n or 
f4C#-to.f4Cf InttriCtlon U r#»out4ti»d by rt)i«4rch i^tl^n (Uat>i^rw4n, )17^,) . 
Wnt ftudlti, howfver, i^Mmlnt thf #ffc^ctt 0^ 4 n4rt1cul4r nodi* of rowunir4- 
tlon on Itr4tei1«!t 4n1 o^tcomt^ of the neiotl4f1on. lohn^on'* fHM) ri»v1<»w 
of such rtieirch co<np«ri«t thrt^ typ<»n 0^ no1«»% choice of larw* behavior, 
•written ii«$$4ies» ind nonv^rbil Cutt . Thf comhln^i of 41 1 tbr<»#» ch4nni»U 
1nrjtice% morf coop#r4tlon thin dot% P4lr«d u%i» of only t*#0 mo-li^t, *4b#»n tbi» 
only 4V4lUb1t nodt of connun 1 C4 1 1 on U 4 Mjbjrct'n 14^* bfhivlor, oUy^r% 
m4*# 4bruot Cban^et In ttr4ten1<»t to In tucr mor>^ coopi»r4t1on from their op- 
pooerits. In Contr4tt» T-irnbt»ll» ';tr«clil4n1 jod Ihav^r (0711 obsi^rve that thf 
iiode of communication lofs not significantly aff<»ct iitcon<»s In a bari«1n!nT 
sU^jatlon, ho«#^ver, the most cooperative outcomes %!e*r from thi» 'ace- to- f4C#» 
condition, followed by the audio- visual treatment and then auditory only con- 
ditlon. In a comparison between face-tn-'acf InterdtMon and audio only, the 
auilo condition evokes more task -orlen'e'* com*nunic itton and more Items o' In- 
fomatlon. This finding, as *it^phenson» ^yrllm ^n1 ^j^ler ;i07^) point ojt. 
may evolve frtyn three effr^cts of fanj-to- ^acf» 1 eract 1 ^n In • negotiation 
V *ncourai1n'7 snontaneojs cr^^jnlr ^t Hn , r^rs* r 1 jt 1 n') tn HsciSSlon o'^ 
more diverse topUs, and 1) promotion idoDtlon 1^ C'\n^0^nfj ^f\.\) relation- 
Ships ThiS. 'ace-to-'ace comr^un kit ton , thrc Its spontaneous, frre- 
^^o-^fn-] natjre, ^4/ <nhp>tr In'nmaMon ^l/H^ 4n 1 r^liCf^ ♦a',^ -or1f»nte t Inter- 
act ! ')n . 

Invest 1 lators il%o e^a-^ln^ the ro^** v^»rh^* innvAr")^! 'noies 0' 

com«^ jnl cat Ion In bar^aHIn-) sit iitlons Connrj*nr 0' ^**r'^.^] ^n^ nonverbal 
communication, a'^ observed In lohnson, •'c':4rt^/» ani Allen's 'n7r> InvesM- 
qiatlon, has no slinlfUant e'^cct on neiotlatlon o^itcomes, but acr#»ss to, a', 
well as type of. nonverbal messan-»s ^f^^c^-i 'he s^rateiles a oartldoanf 
employs (Lewis ani Try. )^77), )s1n^, nln**t/-two maU orid»jat^ Stulents H a 
buyer- ve**S'js -sel l^r bar^alnln-j nam<», •s^f,** researchers mjinln-lat'* vlsja'^ com- 
munication oonortunit/ and bar^fifnlni o**i'»nta* Ions and ^^^^^irf^ v«»rba^ cn^t^nt , 
facial laie, heal closeness, ani '^oor :1os'?nA<.^ nart 1 c1 D^nt'. , 

In Successful dyads » subjects' ^'^r^a^ cj«»'» ^r^ rhirarf^rl ♦ ^>✓ -^ore 
concessions, more proposals , In^^-jnr reylo^ of proposals ani rore roonorat*^^ 
strategies than are verr)^l m'»';s^i'*s l^ jnn if c**ss ^ t'*i'^s. ''he vi^r'^a' ^n^ 
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effect of strategies is "lore important than tne effect of nrior ennouncement 
of Intentions, although the latter information does Increase cooperat1v^?ness 
of the bargainers. Stern, Sternthal , and Craig (117 ?) manioulate high and 
low conflict groups by controlling payoffs, previous performance, and infor- 
mation about performance of other groups. The specific effect Information 
Is not reported. 

While the applied literature focusing on the control of Information has 
no strong direction, the majority of the authors concentrate on the bargain- 
ing context, and prescriop 2ppix)priate amount, accuracy, and types of Infor- 
mation. One common prescription is that negotiators should seeK complete and 
accurate Information and establish an adequate communication flow (Dempsey, 
1971). Symmetric or asymmetric distribution of Information is also an Impor- 
tant consideration In simulating negotiations for training (Sachman, 1975). 
The types of information to be disclosed for collective bargaining include 
organizational activities, financial data, plans* and manpower needs, and 
s^ivj'jld be agreed upon by management and unions (Scouller, 197?). 

Other authors who focus on information control discuss its strategic im- 
plications in the larger organizational settirq as well as in the negotiation 
context. The sharing of information between different sub-systems is a stra- 
tegy for gaining support for one's position, as well as a tool for active 
management of conflict. The National School Public Relations Association 
(1976) contends that the party that effectively conveys its message to the 
community Is likely to prevail in a strike. Thus, information sharing to ex- 
ternal sources strengthens one's position. Information shading can also aid 
^n the management of conflict and in reuniting parties after a conflict 
(ISPRA. 1957; Henderson, 1971). Morano (1975) adds that conflict management 
i!. facilitated by all parties having access to the same information, <^'sclos- 
irg relevant arguments, and soliciting feedback. Thus, control of information 
as depicted in the appliei and tl,e empirical literature functions as a stra- 
tegy for verbal battle as well as a tool for reaching a negotiated settlement. 

Criticism of the literature on control of information centers on concep- 
tualization of conflict and communication, selection of research variables, 
and Implementation of design features. Within the game theory model, conflict 
is narrowly defined as competition and communication as control of information 
Researchers in this arena operate from the assumption that participants can 
access 'perfect knowledge* of the opponent's moves, of pertinent facts, and of 
values linked to outcomes. This assumptio.; stems from game theoretic princi- 
ples of rationality and intentional 1 ty. 3ut in actual negotiations, 1t Is 
doubtful that this 'perfect information* beast exists. Thus, the manipulation 
of completely verifiable information is of guestionable value and limited ap- 
plicability. Moreover, the process of acquiring information may override the 
effects of actually controlling it. Hence, Investigators should treat com- 
munication as a depenient as well as an independent measure. In sum, game- 
theoretic models employed in this line of research restrict the role of com- 
munication and the complexity of information exchange in bargaining situations 

In the research per se, only a few studies control for other variables 
which may alter effects of information control. Such variables include skills 
and personality traits of the bargainers, symmetry of information distribu- 
tion, reliability of information, to list but a few. Since the focus on 
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outcomes is so prevalent In this literature, we know only a modicum about the 
effects of information control on the interaction patterns of negotiators. 

Perception of Messages 

Literature in this category focuses on perceptions of information and on 
effects of personal attributes on conflict strategies. Researchers who con- 
centrate on perceptions of messages emphasize the valjes, attitudes, and ex- 
periences of participants and the processes of interpreting coiinunicati on 
stimuli. A key assumption is that attitudes and perceptions influence be- 
havior. Authors in this area define conflict both objectively, as incompata- 
ble activities and subjectively, as the perception of these activities. Studies 
which fall into this category do not consistently adhere to only one or two 
theoretical models. However, an emphasis on perceiving and interpreting mes- 
sages is one aspect of the broad range of information processing. 

The role of perceptions in conflict serves three distinct functions in 
the organizational literature: 1) perceptions serve to define the conflict 
situation and are equally as important as reality ([leutsch, 196^; 7osenburg 
and Stern, 1970). In effect, the definition of a conflict situation hinges 
upon participants' perceptions of it, in addition to conflict patterns within 
the organizational environment. 2) perceptions are a source of conflict. 
According to Longini (1971) an individual's perceptions of the information 
environment, along with values, determines his behavior choices, because the 
process of perception is selective, or differs between individuals, subjective 
interpretation of information may lead to conflict behavior (Rosenburg and 
Stern, 1970). Deutsch (1959) adds that misperceptions and biased perceptions 
may also serve as a source of conflict or conflict escalation. 3) perceptions 
are a potential resource for effective conflict management fStagner, 1955). 
Since perceptions are one of the alterable components of conflict, resolution 
can occur by exposing and reducing misperceptions, checking perception pro- 
cesses and by promoting perception fron the point of view of others (Burton, 
1953; Stagner, 1955; Deutsch, 1959). Thus perceptions of the information en- 
vironment serve as definitions of conflict situations, as potential sources 
of conflict, and as resources for nanaTing conflicts. 

Research on perceptions of messages centers upon the effects of partici- 
pation on oerceived intensity o^ conflict or upon the effects of psychological 
motivations on communication content. In the first area investigators concur 
that increased participation in conflict nanagenent contributes to a reduction 
in the amount of perceived conflict between groups. 

Mill (1975) observes ; his field study of Illinois teachers that the 
more the management system and the teachers actively oarticipate, the lower 
the level of oerceived conflict between the grouos. Similarly, Trehmer (1971) 
measures the effect of feedback and communication on policy similarity and 
consistency of cognitive conflict. Using trained subjects, Trehmer concludes 
that communication leads to a lower level of conflict and results in increas- 
ing policy similarity. On the other hand, Myers and Tach (1975) note that * 
intragroup comrriunication among uncooperative bargainers in a Prisoner's 
Dilemma game leads to distorted perceptions of the favorability of that grouo's 
position. Saine (19/4) hypothesizes that perceptions of conflict are based on 
knowledge about persons involved in the conflict; and therefore a ocrson's 




information load should affect his or her ability to perceive and Judqe con- 
flict. His results suggest that as a person's information load increases to 
optimum level, so does his or her ability to perceive conflict. Furthermore. 
Saine contends ^.hat information deprivation is far worse than excess Informa- 
tion. In summary. Salne concludes that a person's ability to detect conflict 
and his or her ability to assess its magnitude may be two different processes. 

In the second area, several stjrlies suggest that psychological attributes 
affect communication strategies in conflict. Spector (1977) employs the Stern 
Self-Description Questionnaire with student negotiators to test the impact of 
different psychological motivators on the use of bargaining strategies. Bar- 
gainers with high social approval needs share payoffs, those with altruistic 
needs transfer payoffs, those who are eager to play are bluffed by their op- 
ponent, and those who mirror the behavior of their opponent use coercion and 
threats. Spector concludes that bargainers with similar personalities are 
more cooperative and that personality and perceptions of negotiators have a 
greater influence on outcomes than does the type of persuasive strategies 
used. In the applied literature. Cohen. Kelman. Miller, and Smith (1977) em- 
ploy Burton's (1968) concept in a conflict workshop on the use of perceptions 
In conflict management. They attenpt to ^Jevelop a vocabulary for conflict 
de-escalation and for reduction of tension. 

The paucity of literature on perceptions of messages and communication 
precludes formulation of any general conclusions from this research. Although 
there is strong need to continue research on the role of perceptions tn con- 
flict processes, the literature included In this review evinces some problems. 
For the most part, studies do not utilize consistent measures of perceptions, 
and focus on functions rather than on other aspects of perception. Specifically, 
the formation of perceptions sho«il(^ receive more attention as well as the com- 
municative behaviors that contribute to this fomation process. Moreover, 
there is a dire need for field research in this area. 

Communication Strategies: Verbal Messages and Tactics 

The literature in this category exanines communication as a set of stra- 
tegies and tactics employed by the participants. 3oth descriptive and empiri- 
cal articles concentrate on developing typologies of verbal strategies which 
characterize cooperative and competitive behaviors. Since this research has 
a clear behavioral definition of communication, it is theoretically more con- 
gruent with the developmental or the systems perspectives, however, a majority 
of studies continue to follow game theoretic assumptions. But some research 
on message strategies examines conflict within interpersonal and intergroup 
sub-units. This review clusters into conflict styles, power and influence 
strategies, and links between verbal messages and cooperation/competition. 

The area of conflict style encompasses research which focuses on modes of 
conflict resolution behavior and are primarily characteristic of interpersonal 
conflict behavior. Roloff (1976) presents a typology of pro-social and anti- 
social conflict styles. The pro-social modes, which facilitate relational * 
growth, include such conflict techniques as rewards and punishment, expertise, 
and commitment while anti-social modes cover revenge, regression, and verbal 
or physical aggression. Using niak^ and Mouton's (1961) modes of conflict. 
Burke (1970) examines the effects conflict style on supervisor-subordinate 
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conflicts in an organizational -.ettinq. Me reports the effect of mofles of 
conflict manaoement on perceptions of constructively handled conflict and sub- 
ordinate satisfaction. Results fro^ 74 manav^ers in the engineering department 
of a large corporation reveal that conflict techniques are rank ordered for 
effectiveness in the following nanner: 1) confrontation, 2) smoothing, 3) 
forcing, 4) compromise, 5) withdrawal. However, subordinates feel that super- 
iors who constructively deal with conflict used confrontation and smoothing 
while less constructive supervisors employ withdrawal and forcing. Superiors 
who are perceived as rejecting or ^iscouragini subordinate disagreement are 
viewed less favorably than those who did not discourage it These conflict 
modes also apply to intergroup conflict. Honacick (197?) reports that grouos 
with high solidarity have more intergroup communication and engage in more 
normative strategies, like use of evaluative words, than do groups with low 
solidarity. This finding contradicts assmotions that hiih intragro-; solidar- 
ity promotes isolation. Lanlnan {Mil) contends that isolation because it em- 
phasizes 'ego-centric* speech and confrontation because it develops group 
identity contribute to polarization between groups. Smyth (1071) reviews re- 
search on Intergroup conflict resolution, particularly that which applies 
Tlake and Mouton's (1964) five strategics, ^io posits that the use of forcing, 
withdrawal, accommodation and compromise aim to maintain harmony In the or- 
ganization at all rn%ts and fregnently sacrifice constructive conflict tech- 
niques, e.g., problem-solving. 

The second cluster of research on co t strategies views InH'jence or 
power as the determinant of verbal tactics, .nnelly (1171) suggests that the 
power motives which characterize a bargaining relationship dictate the appro- 
priateness of such strategies as coercion, collusion, pressure, and accomodation 
Moreover, the bargaining skill of a negotiator, which Includes discursive and 
persuasive abilities. Imaginative offers, effective timing, and anticipation 
of the opponent's behaviors, contri butes to successful influence attempts in 
negotiations. Tjosvold (1173) examines the effects of power and negative stra- 
tegies on the perceived characteristics o^ bargainers. Me reports that threats 
issued by low power Individuals affront the dignity of a high power person 
which results in low compliance and negative characteristics ascribed to the 
low power participant. 

Donahue (117^>) contends that increasinn stylo and power incompatabil ities 
results in more reliance on communication and more dysfunctional conflict In 
a group bargaining situation. Although amount o^ communication Is not speci- 
fically measured, his hypothesis is supported. Mis study also reveals that 
successful negotiators employ more reward-reducing strategies than do unsuc- 
cessful negotiators. In these three studies, power motives, oower position, 
and power incompatibilities affect verbal tactics, reaction to threats, and 
amount of comniun 1 cation in a bargaining situation. 

In addition to conflict styles and power v-irlables, verbal strategies are 
linked with cooperative and comnetitive motives. Angelmar and Stern (117?) 
present an eiqht category system of coooerative and competitive communication 
for use in research on bargaining. The eight categories which emerged as re- 
liable and valid are promises and threats, positive and negative normative 
appeals, warnings and recommendations, rewards and punishments, commitments, 
sel f- di scl osures , questions and commands. Tonoma (117'') and lonoma and 
Tedeschi (1171) test the effect o^ threat on cooperative and comoetltive 



outcomes. In an experiment which utilizes the Prisoner's nilemna qame, they 
observe that threat and punishment elicit compliance from opponents. In a 
similar study by 3onoma» Tedeschi. and Melm (1071). subjects qive more pro- 
mises when their opponents are cooperative as opposed to when they are com- 
petitive. But Summers (1153), who instructs subjects to use either a per- 
suasive or a cooperative strategy, reports that compromise behavior for one 
participant is not linked to his or her opponent's comoromise behavior. In- 
stead, he finds that similarity of belief systems and change in cognitive 
conflict task affect compromise decisions. 

Cooperative behaviors are also linked to success in reachinq an accep- 
table settlement and to pre^'erence for bargaininq strategies. Lewis and Fry 
(1171), cited in a previous section of this paper, conclude that successful 
bargaining dyads avoid Irrelevant arguments, personal rejection of opponents 
and threatening behavior, while 'jnsuccess ful dyads employ these strategies. 
Deutsch (1955) employs subjects trained in the usg of coope»-ative strategies 
and compared their bargaining outcomes with those of untrained bargainers. 
Me notes that trainei subjects have significantly better payoffs than un- 
trained bargainers; furthermore, this cooperati veness was sustained over a 
number of trials. Cheney, Marford and Soloman (1^72) manipulated four stra- 
tegic conditions: a) positive notions, b) negative options, c) both, and 
d) neither as well as two contingency conditions. They report that subjects 
prefer positive rather than negative strategies in the contingent rather than 
the non-contingent condition. In sum, research on the effects of threats and 
promises reveals that threats induce compliance from opponents while profiises 
stem from the opponent's cooperative behavior. Moreover, subjects prefer 
cooperative bargaining strategie**. and are more successful in reaching a settle- 
ment when they avoid competitive tactics. 

The applied literature on verbal strategies, as opposed to reports of 
empirical research, prescribes communication strategies to reduce conflict 
intensity. Using transactional analysis, Acuff and VeP?ri (l'?7r)) describe 
games that bargainers play. To counteract these distributive tactics, the 
authors recommend that bargainers be ooen, give unexpected responses, and pro- 
vide "positive strokes" for their opponents. Taking a slightly different ap- 
proach, Wingo (1970) suggested that management keep track of important docu- 
ments, haggle well, and act tough, when bargaining with labor. Wall (117^), 
an author that has contributed much to bargaining literature, suggests that 
managers eliminate expressions of distrust from the bargaining arena. Recom- 
mendations' for superior-subordinate communication strategies resemble those 
supplied for bargainers. Grossman (1^70) advocates that interactants clarify 
ambiguities, honestly voice disapprovals, and assure congruence of verbal and 
nonverbal messages. Thus, the applied as well as the empirical literature 
favors cooperative over competitive communication strategies. 

Although researcn on message strategies focuses directly on the communi- 
cation of oarti cipants , the findings of this research are limited by some 
conceptual and methodological problems. One difficulty stems ^rom casting 
message strategies into a dichotowous mold of positive versus negative or 
threats versus promises. Thus, valu*} judqments of goodness and badness and 
bi-oolar categorization are implicit In the focus on message strategies. 
Moreover, Investigators freguently nredotenine messages as Indeocndent mea- 
sures and control for spontaneous dlaloiue e^^ects, Monce, messages are 
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isolated from the lar^,er «:y5tem Interaction ani ^'ron behaviors which not 
fit into these hi-oolar strateT^es. Also, the operational Jefinitions of these 
verbal tactics are inconsistent fro-n one st j^y lo the next. Thouoh researc^*?rs 
nay concur as to the conceptual meaning of a threat, they -nay pose very di f- 
fe'^ent definitions ot It ./Ithin the desHn of their research. Pinally, inves- 
ti i: .or«; should devote less attention to outcomes and more concern witN urier- 
stanc**" , how channel, perceptions, an 1 context o^ relationship impinge on 
xessa^e str^jteqies. 

Conclusions and Recommendation s_2 
^SJ'JJ'^A}^^. Trend s irT Comiu.iication and "OrQani 7ati onal 

Confl i ct Research ^ 



This synthesis and Interpretative review of the orqanizational conflict 
literature concentrated on studies which, incorporated, either explicitly or 
implicitly, communication-related variables, ^ven though we excluded articles 
which did rrot conform with this soeci ^1 cation , we ^elt that we included a 
representative sampling of the orianizational conflict research. For a com- 
prehensive review and critique of the organizational conflict and negotiation- 
bargaining literature, see Thomas (197G), Ruben and 3rown (197*)), Litterer 
(n^^^). and bobbins (1071). This paper discussed five theoretical perspec- 
tives for organizational conflict research. The majority of conflict studies 
included in this review adopted a bargaining context with game theory assump- 
tions of rationality and intentional i ty , with linear, cause-effect models of 
both conflict and communication and with the dichotomous dimension of func- 
tional/dysfunction or cooperative/competitive integrated into these research 
designs. Very few studies examined conflict from an episodic perspective or 
from its role within an organizational system. This paper presented a review 
of the literature classified into four communication topic areas: network 
and channel c ommunica tion , e.g., modes, stoppages and breakdowns, flow of 
messages, ancf s^ope of networks; c ontrol of informatio n, e.g., amount and 
accuracy of information and effects of payoff i nformafi^on ; p erception of 
messages , e.g., interpretation of communication stimuli and 'n3rsonal attri- 
butes 0 ? negoti ators ; and com munication strategies , e.g., conflict styles, 
power and influence tactics', and verbaV messages ^o'f cooperation/competition. 

For the most part, these four communication are^s and variables that fall 
within each are studied in isolation of one another. However, each one inte- 
grates communication with cooperation and competition, specifically, co^^^nj- 
nication patterns which promote cooperative approaches to conflict are* i :e- 
to-face, visual, and audio modes of communication; channc's free of dfi*.' ''o-i 
and blockage; increased availability of communication; increased inf^ ">..on 
disclosure, but in small increments; more concessions and proposals; use o^ 
confrontation and smoothing conflict styles; and use of rcv/ird- reduci ng stra- 
tegies such as promises, recommendations, nositive language, ani open-ended 
questions. In contrast, the comnunication patterns that load to co:npetition 
are: insufficient exchange and repre''>sion of indorsation; threats from low 
to high power participants; lack o* active oarti ci pati on in conflict-management 
practices; incomp^itibi 1 ities in i nteroersonal styles and oo-./^r levels; and tjse 
of such strategies ar threats, irrelevant arguments, ^orcinq, .vi th'iol di ng , 
compromising, facial gaze, ind clo';'? oroximitv. 



'"^IthouTh this sunnary presents a 4road overv^ev/ of research conclusions 
and hence Is «idnUtcdly inco:iplete, this mosaic of findings depicts a rather 
barren and colorUss scene for the state of the art in comnunlcation and or- 
ganizational conflict. It seems that nethodol oqi cal and theoretical dpfl- 
ciencies contribute to this sterility and hinder development of nore fertile 
avenues for research. In particular, 1 nvpsti gators seen trapped within the 
bargaining paradign of conflict researcn. Since this 'nodel presumes adver- 
sary relationships between opponents and d1 choto:Tiou:> treatment of cooperation 
and competition, it fosters experiments based on self-evident questions and 
on orientations toward outcomes rather than orocess. Moreover, this model 
has generated a plethora of lal>oratory st'jd1<>s and only a small number of 
field 1nvest1iJ^:ions ; hence, we know only a modicum about supervisory- 
subordinate conflict, i nterdeoartmental conflict-*, and work grouo controversies. 
Such research calls for the development of survey instruments and ^uasl- 
experimental studies which can be coniuctod in the field. In addition, natural 
history, nonparti ci pant observation, ethnographic stjdies and other qualitative 
Investigations could be used to gener.ite research questions, i'olate salient 
variables, and examine conflict eoisodes. Whether in the fiel ! or In the 
laboratory, future rrsearch s^ -Id adop*' a mul t1 -dimens lona 1 anproach to com- 
munication and conflict, one which "ost^ for interaction effects among such 
variables as position oo.^er, message strategies, and tyoe o*' conflict situa- 
tion. 

B'jt theoretical as well as methodological changes seem necessary to re- 
direct the course of communi r'»t1on ,^nd con^'llct research. If conflict In or- 
ganizations, as Pondy {^%7) and Thomas (157^>) contend, is a series of recur- 
ring episodes, then future research should attempt to ascertain the character- 
istics and stages of these episodes and the contingencies which give rise to 
their recurrence. Communication p^itterns ma/ be critical factors In distin- 
guishing between the stages and in categorizing the types of organizational 
conflict. Such a oerspectlve calls for longitudinal investigations and a 
variety of ^ield methods, but the developmental oerspectlve could lead con- 
vict researchers out of the gjagnire of game theory as'^umntions and competi- 
tion - coooe ra ti on d1 1 emmas . 

Fjrthermoro, the systems perspective offers promise ^or fruitful research 
0^ interaction analysis and of the interface between subsystems, the organiza- 
tion, and its environment. Verbal interaction within the systems model, whe- 
ther in a bargaining or problem solyinq sit'jation, consists of behavioral se- 
quences which ^'om re lijndant patterns Ju'-in-] the interaction o' oarti ci pants 
(^isher, 107"'). These patterns, in turn, ail oredi ctabi 1 i ty of fijturo be- 
havior. Investigators could collect samples o^ argument patterns and nalyze 
these In conjunction with goals, concessions, ani perceptions of the confl^ 
rrocess. In a broader viv}w of the systems D^rsnectlve, researchers could 
'.ompare nerceptio:'S and responses to communication about conflict incidents 
within and between subunits o^ the compmy. Trom a soc i al i .nation perspective, 
researchers could examine hov conrun i c.a -.Ion facilitates the levelopment of 
organizational norms for conflict -^mnement'* ^o organizations handle con- 
flict in a similar or dis^.imilar manner from problem solving communication' 
What Is the role of poli^irin-^, lo';h/ini. an 1 nersonal con^'act systems in con- 
flict situations'' ^'ow do ^action", ^ori an j perpetuate ^.onflir/. through corn- 
muni cation pa t terns ' 
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Although the research on communication anl orianizatlonal conflict Is In 
a state of Infancy, 't has amassed a sizeahle followlnrj of researchers who 
believe that communication Influences the outco.nes of a conflict. An expan- 
sion of the current theoretical framework and methodological directions to 
Include more resea-ch on perceived conflict, interactional analysis, and evo ^ 
lutlon of confltr" episodes provides pro^^lse for understandlnr) the way rci- 
Tiunlcatlon defines and Inf'^ijences conflict processes in orTan1:!ations 



TABLE 1 



Sunury of Organizational Conflict Studies: 
Cofliunication Focus and Heth!^do1ogical Considerations 



Researchers 


CofliBunication 
focus 


Research 
Setting 


Classification of 
Organizational Conflict 

* 


Variable 


Data Collection 
Method 


Brehoflier, B. 
(19/1) 


Perceptions of 
messaies and 
cauTiunicdtion 


laboratory 


systems 


independent 


outcome measures 


Burl(e, R. 
(19/3) 


Perceptions of 
messages and 
coimunication 


field 


bureaucratic 


indejendent 
(or Inter- 
V ewing) 


self-report, 
survey 


Hill, C. 
(19/5) 


Perceptions of 
messages and 
communication 


field 


bargaininij 


irtervening 


self-report 


Hyers, 0. J 
Bach, P. 
(19/6) 


Perceptions of 
•messages and 
coianunication 


laboratory 


bargaining 


intervening 


self-report 


Saine, T. 

(1974) 


Perceptions of 
messages and 

coimunici '-^n 


laboratory 


general 


independent 


outcome 


Spector, B. 
(19//) 


Percpptions of 
messages and 
coiiununlcation 


laboratory 


bargaining 


dependent 


self-report and 
outcoDe 


Oavis, L. 
(19/5) 


Control of . 
Information 


laboratory 


bargaining 


independent 


outcone 


Lain, H, 
(19/6) 


Control of 
Information 


laboratory 


bargaining 


independent 


outcome 


Limnii H. 
jl9/6b) 


Control of 
Information 


laboratory 


bargaining 


independent 


outcome 



ERIC 



•ERIC 



RiSMrcners 


ComnlcitloA 
Focus 


Heseirch 

Setting 


Clisslflcatloft of 
Or^anlzittonal Conflict 


Variable 


PMIfuk N 1 

rill Mmm 1 Hi ■ 

Skolnlck. P, 
(1968) 


Cfintfol of 

Infomtlon 


lAhoritofv 






Spector, B. 

(1976) 


Control of 
Infomiitlon 


laboratory 


bargainlnf) 


dependent 


Stein, L 

m) 


Control of 
Infonoatlon 


laboratory 


bar^alnin^ 


independent 


(1967) 


Control of 
Information 


laboratory 


bargaining 


Independent 


Cole, S. G. 
(1972) 


Channels and 
Networks 


laboratory 


bargalnln9 


independent 


Greenwood, J. 
(1974) 


Channels and 
Networks 


laboratory 


bargaining 


independent 


Johnson, 0., 
NcCarty i 
Allen 
(1976) 


Channels and 
NftMOrks 


laboratory 


bargaining 


Independent 


Leiberman, B. 

(1975) 


Channels and 
fletworks 


laboratory 


bargaining 


intervening 


LI skold, S., 
Tedeschl, J., 
Bononj. T. & 
Schlenkcr, B. 

(1971) 


Channels and 
Networks 


laboratory 


bargaining 


intervening 


Leusch, R. 
(1976) 


Channels and 
Networks 


laboratory 


bureaucratic 


Intervening 


Lewis, S. & 
Frey, w. 

(1977) 

o 


Channels and 
Networks 


laboratory 


bargaining 


independent 
and dependent 



Data Collection 
Hethod 



outcome 



outcome 



Outcome 



outcome 



outcome 



outcome 



COMllfllcitlOfl 

Focus 



Meektr, Chinnels ind 
^ord Networks 



Research Cliislflcitlon of Virliblt 

Setting OrqinlMtlonal Conflict 



laboratory bar^alnlni 



Oata Collection 
Hethod 



Independent outcomes and 
•^elf-rcport 



Channels and 
Networks 



laboratory bureaucntlc 



independent outco-ne 



Channels and 
Networks 



laboratory bar^alnlnj 



Independent outco'we 



Channels and 
Networks 



laboratory bargaining 



Independent outcome 



1 1 Channels and 

and ( ^tetworks 



laboratory bargaining 



Independent outcome 



k. P. Verbal Strategies laboratory bargalnl 



na 



dependent outco'ne 



Verbal Strategies laboratory bargalnlni 



Independent outcome 



T. S Verbal Strategies laboratory bargaining 
1 1 J. 



Independent outcome 



T. Verbal Strategies laboratory bargaining 

1 1 J* & 



Independent outcome 
and dependent 



Harford, Verbal Strategies laboratory bargaining 



Independent 



EKLC 



f«w Settlnj OrpfJiHon.! Conflict ml 



;;;;».«•» V,rb.l Str.Uol.. ).bor.t,ry brgalnl,, ,„,,p,„,.„t ..,c„e 

|««,D. ».rb.l Str.t,jl« ].b,r,t«r, b.rs,l„l„, 

and oytcome 

gj^ Str.le,l« l.bor.tory b.r,.Wng independent self-report 

and outcome 
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